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PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC—THE GREAT 


OCEAN 


IN WORLD GROWTH * 


By W J McGer, LL.D., 


Vice-Paestpext NATIGSNAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


HE preatest by fer among great 
geographic features is the |Pa- 
eific Sesin. Ti all the contl- 

nents ani islands forming the face of 
the earth were joined in one great conti- 
nent, its extent would scarce éejtial that 
of the great ocean; and if the niass. of 
all the lands of the globe above seu-level 
wite poured into the Pacilic, barely 
more than aneighth of the basin would 
be Gfled. Three fourths of our world- 
Siirior is water: full third of this vast 
expanse, oF A quarter of the superticies 
of the planet, is that of the grout ocean, 
while its abyases are of such depth that 
a full half of the water of the earth its 
Pathered! mito its basin, Tn every view 
the Pacific is vast, so vast os to tax if 
not to oltpWiss Kur powers of contempln- 
Lion. 

Nor is. it only in the magnitude of the 
‘basin that the Pucific isvast; its ofeais 


index! unequaled and its abysses un- 
paralleled in profundity and extent, yet 
the creat world-sear becomes far more 
striking when regarded as a record al 
processes in planctury growth, ane still 
more when Vviewrl ts a theater of tnt 
Vital activity culminating in the growth 
of races anid peoples and the develop. 
ment of high humanity, The basin ts 
hounded on the east by awnnkle in the 
terrestrial face which on closet view. ne- 
solves itself into the longest and second 
highest motmtuin system of the world, 
whose rocks must hold off best record of 
earlier worldsmaking ; its other side, 
half o world-cirenit owiay, is skirted by 
our greatest continent and several sah- 
continetits, which must give the globe's 
best record of the Inter staves in world- 
building ; while half its exywunse is stud- 
ded with islands which mut tell elo- 
quentty of workd-making whenever ther 
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Hille testimony comes to full interpre- 
tation, Lesser chapters of world- 
growth may be tead fram the shorter 
reverts: af smaller provinces + longer 
Chaptersare read from the f ciles records 
of larger provinces, such as those of our 
own Neil: stndiedt continent ; tit it cat- 


not be douhted thatthe fullest record of 


all will be fownd in the foremost of weo- 
graphic features, to form the body of the 


‘book of warld history, li, as biology 


and paleontology seem to teach, the 
eurliest living things on the globe were 
aqtatic if not marine, it would seem 
probable that the life of the world begun 


path gasioos ahout the present Pucific, 


spread thenee over the growing 
ants ahie eastward ond westward, 9% 
well as northward and southward until 
the eternal barriers of arctic and antare- 
tic ice Were built ont from the poles of 
the cooling planet Hey as the vital 
vist may lie im its remoter stages, there 
is tothing questionable about the lead- 
ing tole of the Pacific as a factor in the 


later Hfe of the plobe; the horse, as 


shown by Marsh, ead the dog, ax held 
by Oshorn, are ainong the animals that 
came up on the eastern purlietss of the 
Pacific, to be somehow translated tothe 
western borderlond during later peo- 
logic times; the paths of several migri- 


tory birds still cross the narrow north 


erly portion of the Pacific in such wee 
as to bind Temispheres into a single 
fantial province and prove that the avian 
instinet outhasts continental outlines ; 
while Cook contends that the palm, and 
perhaps the banana and other plants, 

ntiist have been carried across the Pacific 
from east to west by human agency 
after prehistoric man reached the pline 
of primitive husbandry. Still less is 
there question as to primacy of the role 
Played by the Pacific in human deyelop 
ment, Connting in the basin the lands 
draining toward its depths, the Pacific 
province is the home a half the popula- 
tion of the earth; the abicdtng-place— 
if not the birthplace—of the black, yel- 


law, brown, aid oe races of mankind, 
and now the realm of the white; the 
seat of societies ranging from the lowly 
clanship of the prime to the most re 
splendent empires of history; the field of 
cultures pista from bestia] savagery to 
the world's highest enlizhtemment. 

Such are seme of the aspects of the 
earth's greatest feature, of that bomnd- 
less theater of Hie and humen activity 
on which the eves of the world ore 
turtied today. 


THE GESXESIS OF THE COCHRAN 


Foremost among the greater problems 
af the Pacthe is that connected with the 
origin of the basin in which the great 
ocean ts cradled; god this problem can 
larly ‘be approwtched save along the 
lines of world-growth me sted by the 
relation of our sun and other stars, our 
earth with the rest af ie alaneee and 
oor moon with the other satellites of 
the solar family—for the problem of the 
Pacific hasin is large enough to be viewed 
as ncosmmic problem, Since the daysaf 
Laplace, author of the nebular hypathe- 
sis, the attention of astronomers has 
heen attracted by the great world- 
chaste, and several students have con- 
éelvedl it 04 the sear left by the off-cast- 
ing of the moon durimg an early stage 
in the Sordensation af the earth from a 
primordial chaos of matter, ‘The latest 
noteworthy disuussion of these views of 
the Pacific is that of G. H, Darwin, son 
af the naturalist, and oor leading author- 
ityon tides, ‘According to lis ltumi- 
nous theory the tidal action of the sim 
on the viscous earth formed two prota- 
herances at eppomte points of the equn- 
tor: one of the protuberances broke 
away and solidified as the moon, which 
revolved around the earth much nearer 
thin at present."" So Gregory swmmao- 
tines the conclusions of the ppt 
tiithematiclan (Smithsonian Rey 
gh, p. 36), Another view of ren 
great basin connects it with the generil 
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warpatigs aml the flexures or fractures 
of the earth-crust marked by other large 
geographic features, all supposed ta 
grow outoaf a tendency of the terrestrial 
hall te approwch the form of o tetra- 
hedron with the slow shrinkage due to 
secularcooling. Thistheory of o "* tet: 
rahbedral earth’ isfar too elaborate and 
niany-ehhied! for stimmary in a sentence; 
it tmnst suffice to note that 1 was framed 
hy Lowthian Green during o long resi- 
dense on one of the islands in the great 
ocean oud under the mspiration of its 
grandeur, that. such geologists oa 
Gregory in Englaml, and Emerson and 
Hitcheock inthis country, have viewed 
it with favor, and that our fellow-citi- 
ren, Preston (of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey}, thinks ** Nothing is more in 
acconlance with the action of physicil 
laws than thot the earth is contracting 
in approximately a tetrahedral form” 
(jédd., p. 377). Tt is just to -suy. that 
eertaiti other geologists and. plrysicists 
are less attracted by the enticing view 
outlined! by Lowthiin Green; they hold 
that the Livpothesis requires greater 
rigmlity in the earth-crust than that at- 
teste] by various well-known facts of 
geology. So, too, the wiew that the 
Pacific busin is a moon-sear if rejected 
by some thinkers: forexample, ottr ae4c- 
cate, Gilbert, would have it that our ln- 
tninary of the night was probably formed 
more largely by aceretion of cosmic 
matter than by robbing our planet of so 
much of hersntstance. Vet, whether 
the views—either or hoth—be accepted 
or rejected, they are well worth weigh- 
ing; they are products of great minis, 
ond must stimulate oor powers of .con- 
templation and emphasize the magni- 
tude of our greatest poograpiuc feature, 

Téa trace. of personal conviction may 
be infused inthe disewssion of so broad a 
field, ittmay be questioned, first, whether 
either the astronetiical or the physical 
hypothesis is necessary, in view of the 
great foct that the Pacific besin is pre- 
cisely like the other oceanic basins in 
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‘kind; differing only in degtee of mag- 


nitude > and.second, whether the legion 


lands of the sea stretching from Hawaii. 


anid Easter Island to the botders of the 
Asian atid Australian continents do not 


prove that this greater part, at least, of 


the wast busin is but a drowned land 
whose higher pénks-and volcanic vents 


still rise above sea aS monuments to its. 


former greatness, Certainly there are 
many points of similarity between otr 
ewn Antillean and Bohomian outliers 
nnd the seemingly boundless archipelago 
stretching a third of the way rotind 
the plobe from Asia und Australia; 
certainly, too, the woavoidable infer- 
ence that our lesser archipelago is @ 


series of culminating points of an an- 


cient land gives warrant for a parallel 
inference with respect to the insular 
peaks projecting above the waters of the 
Pacific: and certainly, again, the geol- 





ogists necessity for a Paleosoie Atlantis 


as w source of the fiye-mile-thick for- 
mations of the Appalachian sone must 
be shared by those delvers in the rocks 
seeking the source of the yaster sedi- 
ments lving between the Himalayan 
crests and the tittorals of the Pacific. 
Itis not to be forgetten that whether 
the low mountain be old or young, the 
high mountain ts always. young mon 
tain; noris it to be forgotten that the 
velcane and the earthquake are syip- 
toms of general geologic activity with 
altendant geograplile changes. So the 
blésk heights of Thibet ond: the steep 
footslopes below, which feed the mighty 
Hoanglo and the Yangtse so fully that 
they in turn color the Vellow Sea with 
their silte; so, too, the recurrent earth- 
quakes of Japanand neighboring isiands: 
so niso the islond volcanoes, led by 
Krakatoa, whose last outhresk shook. 
half the earth and blew dust-cloutis to 
the remotest lands—all these ane matiy 
other stupendous phenotiena are umong 
the indications that the tnternal forces 
and agencies. of earth-muking culminate 
somewhere ubout the reat archipelage 
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of the farther Pacific. Ani the TLE} = 
tude of the internal force attested by 
these outward manifestations is ample to 
atcount for even so. great changes in the 
earth-crust as those involved in likening 
the tiroad Oceanian archipelago with our 
mw Tahwmas. Other teasous for view- 
mg Oceanian as a mountoin-set land 
drowned by subsidence during a@ later 
geologic age ight be drawn from the 
laws of continental growth): but these 
nay be passed over, | 
Accordingly, the problem of the gen- 
esis of the Pacific must be Jeft oper 
pending research in many lands and 





along many lines; yet for the present 


it would seem. safer to regard this vrent- 
est of geographic features as the product 
af proper earth-movements anid conse- 
qnent geographic changes rather than 


adirect heritage of cosmic interaction— 


the birth of the basin may better be 
views! asof the earth exarthy than of 
the stars starry and remote, 


THE PACIFIC AS A VITAL PROVINCE 


During most of the time since earth 
began the great ocean wus, like other 
provinces, mindless, scriptless desert ; 
and jt remains in exceptional degree bar- 
ren berate of the poverty of its paleonto- 
lomic record—for the fossi] record ts one 
of fecund shorelands and friitinlintands 
rather than watery wastes. So present 
knowledge must rest on the probability 
that, despite the changes of the uges, 
despite the shifting of sens and the lift 
ings Of land«, some part of the world's 
greatest and deepest acean wis also the 
WOrld's earliest ocean, with the conse 
quent probability that aquatic life began 
within or about itsbounds, The course 
at development af living thingsfrom the 
lowly forms of the prime to the motile 
argamists of the deeps, on 'to the plants 
pushing owtover pristine lands, ther to 
creeping and diving things, and thence 
ip to the era of brute strength, and 
finally to that.of cunning and slowly 
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brightening mentality, was far too lone 
ard devious to be traced without the 
econstant lelp of foasil records; yet it is 
worth while to note that the rich flora 
of Pacific shores and the shundant fanna 
of Pacific depths seem in themselves to 
tell ot lone-continord and largely nle- 
dent vital development. ‘True, the 
disso west that the naturalists of the 
world lave been able to touch it but 
here and there: even such vigorcte 
work as that directed by Agassiz and 
described all too briefiy by a speaker in 
this course (Dr Townsend) does Httle 
more than reveal the wealth of the prov- 
ince, 80 that what may be called, by ex- 
tension of a.current term, the vital sta- 
tistics of the Pacific remains a senléd 
book. Itisindeed known that the ma- 
rine fan of the Pavific is notable far 
the high proportion of distinct forms, 
the large number of unicgue genetn and 
species of fishes, ns well as of other or- 
thers of sen-born life, It is known, too, 
that the great ocean forms « congeries 
of fannal districts vaguely limited by 
latitude and sore sharply defined by 
vorying depth with the attendant 
in pressure, light, and hest 

from sun-kissed surface to freezing anil 
darkling deeps where organisms mist 
either produce their own light by ab- 
SCLC OPPanic processes or live in eternal 
gloom; yet it wottld be rash even to at- 
tempt listing the species of any of these 
districts; mtich less these of the entire 
hasin, save as a record of ac acl ge 
knowledge and a puide for further re- 
search, Stretching as it does half way 
round the globe near the equator and 
thence to both polar ice-fields, ranging 
as it does from sunny shallows to frigid 
depths, and holding as it does half the 
water of the globe, the Pacific is a reser- 
vorr af marine vitality of capacity piss- 
ing aut standards of menstire- the scat- 
tered facts: gathered by naturalists are 
at onee suggestive and promising—sug- 
gestive of long, long development in the 
Enwritten past as well os of present 
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richness, promising ‘of future wealth 
when men learn to convert the seas into 
pastures anil preserves for living things 
useful to them kid. 

Herein lies one of the greatest and 
Inost enticing of the problems of the 
Pacific: How are the watery wastes and 
the abounding vitality of the great ocean 
to be réoihistructed and rendered aynil- 
able for human benefit? Whew an in- 
ternational tribunal discussed the seal 
(vestion a few yeirs ago, twoof out as- 
socintes—General John W. Foster and 
Mr J. Stanley - Brown— were almost 
flone in grasping the idea’ that open 
ocenin will some diay be brought under 
human subjection as feeding grounds 
for useful organisms, just os are the 
narrower fields and pastures om land; 
yet the concept i growing, and the 
problem of ways and means is destined 
to become a burning one in the early 
future. 


THE PREHISTORIC PACIFIC 


It is. conven fem custom to apply the 
tetm "prehistoric '' to that earlier part 
of the human era—the Paychoroic age 
oF Lae Conte—stretehing from the advent 
of nan, either in particular provinces or 
on the entire globe, upto the stage at 
which writing arose and records began. 
This was the preseriptorial stage of 
human developinent, and the period, 
with its remains atl relics of- early 
humanity, forms the major purt of the 
domain ol archeology. Now, the arche- 
ology of the Pacihe isa nearly untrod- 
dey field, and teems with problems of 
most attractive character, Thus the 
home of what would appear to be the 
earliest known human prototype hes 
been found in modern Java, on the lor- 
ders of the great ocean, in Tertiary 
deposits attesting profound geographic 
changes smce the scattered bones were 
entombed, Thus, again, the tittermost 
island of the Oceanian archipelago, Te 
Fito Te Henua, of Esster Island, 
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abounds in inmost impressive monolithic 
sculptures of a size so gigantic as to re- 
call the Titant relics of VYoreatan aonel 
Peri, Egypt, and India, yet whose ori- 


Baht ariel nee ane wholly lost in, the ob- 


scurity of the unrecorded oust: and, 
similarly, various other Pacific islands 
contain Telics Or mins attesting a former 
population of which uo known tradition 
survives among the living inhabitants. 
No doulit the greater part of these relics 
await discovery, while the story of all 
remains to be wrotght ontas our know'l- 
edge of the islands and shorelunds ad- 
rane\es. So well informed a student as 
Atchibaid Colquhoun suggests that 
ester Island must have been ariginally 
peopled from South Arerica, and it is: 
simple and easy to so extend the eng 
gestion 45 to explain similarly the 


pling of the more westerly islands by a 


stock of nuvigators skilled in rock cary- 
ing. True, the distances ore so great 
and other difficulties so numerous as: tor 
render the sugzestion of Utth weight in 
the absence of direct archeologic evi- 
dence; yet itis worth remembering that 
the supposition is in line with the sng- 
gestion of Professor Cook that the pahn 
and other tropical plants were car- 
Tied westward by human agency after 
their character was shaped by cultiva- 
tion on the American hemisphere. It 
wis an early vitw that America was 
peopled from Asin by way of Bering: 
Strait, This may be so; yet it is im- 
portant to recall that the ouly thseolutely 
hown crossing: of Bering Strait by a 
Priniitive folk was that of the Eskimo 
working their way westward from 
America te Siberia: and during the lost 
decade the scientific collaborators of the 
Jesup expeditions about the northern 
shores of the Pacific have found. clear 
indications that the mythologies of such 
aboriginal Asian peoples as the Tchuk- 
chi originated in America and fonnd 


their way across the motthern seas dur- 


ing prehistoric times, Both relics and 
traditions Indicate that Chinese and 
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Japanese junks have been swept to 
American shore, by wrecking storms, 
and itis emsy to imagine the peopling 
of America by such accidents, or hy de- 
signed vovages through the sare waters 
in the darkness of the prehistoric: yet 
on the whole the indicutions are clearer 
that Asia was peopled in seme part frit 
America than that America was people: 
in any part froti the grest continent 
beyond the Pacitic, 

Lf personal opinion based on original 
research may agdin be ventured, the 
probabilities may be strnmurized in this 
way; First, that the O14 World and the 
New were aeparately peopled by autoch- 
thones—by veritable children of the soil, 
growing up independently from wn- 
known ancestry in familtes ntid clans and 
tribes which have merged and blent and 
integrated into ever larger groups dur- 
ing the agea: second, that the chief re- 
semblances in arta; customs, faiths, and 


even in languaves, are the product of 


similarities im environment, and hence 
in conditions and modes of life; third, 
that there were occasional interchanyes 
both: eastward and westward, though 
these were not of such extent as mate- 
rially to affect the course of ractal and 
enitural development; and fourth, that 
the extensive peopling of the Oceanian 
archipelago may be connected with the 
geographic indications of relatively re- 
cent subsidence of a motititain-set lond 
swhose island crests were places of refuge 
for tribes atid peoples displaced by grad: 
nal inundation of one-time lowlands now 
wholly sultnerged. Anent the last of 
these probabilities, it is to be observed 
that many of the Oceanians are masters 
of o peculiar craft or sense employed in 
navigating their prous and ont-rigyered 
canoes: they regularly treverse scores 
or hundreds of miles of open ocean be- 
youd sight ofland, without compass or 
sextant, by following traditional lines 
in the water invisible to the better eves 
of Caucasians, seemingly tinder the 
guidance of an instinct analogous to our 
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own feebler instinct of orientation, or 
sense of direction. The apparent honrol- 


ogy between this sense of the Ocean- 
jan niviguters and the instinct of the 


mistatery birds which still traverse the 
northern Pacific (just as the European 
qnail spans the Mediterranean in spring 
and fall nigrations ) is strikingiy close ; 
and much as the smaturalist sees in the 
persistence of thigration rotites an t- 
stinet outlasting geographic boundaones, 
so the anthropologist mnst contemplate 
the peesibility if mot the probabilivy, that 
the invisible sailing lines impressetl-on 
the brains of Samoat and other island- 
ers titst date back to éarlier geographic 





cconditions when the stretches of «pet 


seu were shorter tliamn now. 

All these suggestions as to the pre- 
liistoric Pacific are of use chiefly in 
pointing to the problems of the greut 
worid-basin, ‘The archeology of the il- 
ands and shorelands is no better devel- 


oped than the biclogy of the littorats 


and deeps; and in either case only 
enough is known tosharpen the mental 
appetite formiote and better knowledge. 


THE PACIFIC IN HISTORY 


Passing over the hazy lezends of geo- 
graphic adventure (connected chicily 
withindian Ocean though. approaching 
the Pacific) from the fable-tinged search 
for the Golden Fleece by Jason and the 
echo of the discovery of Australia. by 
Norsemen up ta the veritable but ill 
recorded journevings of Marco Polo, the 
history of progressive discuyenes in the 
Pacific ‘comes wp ts an alluring tale, 
abounding in-adventure, bristhing with 
exciting episodes, and big with lessons 
for modern men and up-to-date enter- 
prises. Sten first by Caucasinn eves 
when Ballon sighted its silvery expanse 
in 1513, the conquest of the great ocean 
began when, in 1420, Marelhaes—better 
knowtl 15 Muygellan—entered the basm 
through the stormy South American 
strait still hearing his name: aml the 
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progress of this plucky sailor's party 
westward by way of the Ladrones to 
the Phillpplies, and thence or and ever 
westwari until the globe was girdled 
for the first time by human enterpriee, 
Wis moO merely a signal fact but a preg 
nant prevision—~ traly prophetic por- 
tent whereof the vision and interpreta- 
tion were canght with marvelous msight 
by the philosopher-poct Berkeley : 

Westward the courer of empire takes ite way ; 

The four first Acts altwaly past, 

A fifth shall close the Drama with the dav: 

Time's toblest offspring ia the baat 

A pity that the poctic measure and 
current meaning of pre-Revolutionary 
days should have tiet fi“ empire,” the 
end of the fourth “Act (or stage in 
hitman progress) atid but the painted 
scene for the fifth:| But, after all, the 
essence of the fifth Act cs empire, albert 
of freedom and humanity rather than 
the mingled tyranny and trompery 
“such as Rurope breeds in ber decay.” 

Magellan's fare, lke that of muny 
other explorers, was tragic; the killing 
of Captain Cook on Hawail, and the 
mutiny ayaitist Captain Bligh on the 
good ship Aovrfy at Piteairn sland 
were typical—they served to stiminlate 
curiosity and cupidity, and guided the 
ever-springing ambition of vigorous men 
to go, to see, and to comdquer. 

During the last century Cancasian 
discovery proceeded apace aloug far too 
many lines to be followed in an hour; 
but one of the lines was of such signifi- 
cance is to demand a moment's thought. 
While still in the flush of national 
growth following the annexution of 
Texas, the acquisition of California, 
and the Godeden Purchase, American 
scainen sailed distant seas and looked 
on new-seen isles os trensures trove; 
and the American Congress in 1456 en- 
acted a law authoriziig American cit- 
gensto-claim, sequire,and possess islands 
discovered in the broad Pacific. Several 
were so acquired; some were taken 
formally and officiniiy by the Navy of 
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the United States: Notable among 
these were two of the ‘* Line Isiatids"’ 
lvitig uider the equator in mid-ocean ; 
in cs8 Commander C. H. Davis, 
U.S; N,, took formal possession, in the 
tiamie of the United States, of Jervis [sl- 
and, in longitude 159° 58", and New 
Nantucket (or Boker Island), tn lougi- 
tude 1767 32° (2. «, within little over 
2o9 miles of the anti-ptime: meridian 
dividing the western hemisphere from 
the eastern), and formally reported the 
annexution to the executive aml leyria- 
tive branches of the government ind 
acclaim eclipsed ouly by that evoked by 
his own recor! in the stirring days to 
follow.*  Duting that decade as in de- 
cades before, Spain was relaxing dili- 
rence in the Pacific, Russia was cling- 
ing closely to tlorthern shores, Portucal 
hod passed her prime, Germany was full 
of the affairs of the Fatherland, the sun 
of Japan was pot ret risen, and there 
was none but Britain to oppose the 
bridging of the Pacific by American 
enterprise. Theday of Ocenniaseemed 
to dawn: the legion islands seemed slep- 
pitig-stones for the youthfyl giant 
AMON gs Nations, stepping-stones stretech- 
Ing to far Cothoy and farther Ind. 
Soch was America’s promising place in 
the Pacific toward the end of the fifth 
decade: but ever before the opening af 
the sixth the ardent growth-flush paled 
before the threat of domestic dissension, 
the energy of civilian and navalian 
vyoyagers wasconcentrated at home, and 
the nation withdrew for a season from 
the Oeeattan field, Thus fell on nn- 
reckoned tax of the Civil War—a tax 





bevend easy summing, ond one never 


to be paid in full, The paralysis of 
American enterprize in the Pacific woz 
coiiplete ; grains ceased, losses began ; 
the Stars und Stripes floated figuratively 


® An account of Camiianiler Davis’ peaceful 


conquest with a description of the inlands has 


just poe be fnuws 1, Hage in the 
Cerlery Afggacine, vol. xiv, Seplembicr, 1592, 
p. 653 ef fey. 
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over Jervis and New Nautucket untt! 
ho, when HOA. &. Corwen? satted 
by, gorged the former at a gulp, and 
thrust a clitiging claw through the 
strong Vankee aroma of the name half 
Bhicliling the latter: other footholds 
were forgotten, and the American flag 
inclined homeward—until Alaskan’ op- 
portunities and Hawaiian appeals re- 
kindled the earlier flush of normal 
gtowth, and the Stur-spangled Banner 
was again unfurled to the outer world. 
During the lost decades Russia reached 
out to Pacife ports, Germany grasped 
Some Oceanic gems, Japan jumped into 
the foreground of the mational stage, 
while ourinsatiate cousinly—oosenly?*— 
neighbor pursued the Hresome tactics 
of the Forty-ninth parallel, the Maine 
line, the seal islands, the Aluskan 
boundary, and al) the rest—in the words 
of the dawn - south camp - nesting, 
Jes’ inchin'’ along, imehin’ alone, 
inchin’ along to'a'ds Glory." So began, 
anid so ended, the first era of American 
expinsion itt the province of the Pa- 
clic. 


Meantime other, albeit feebler, forces 
were at work; other, albcit softer, races 
than the Caucasian were pursuing the 
piths of Timan destiny, paths leading 
ever from lower planes to higher—for of 
such is the course of himan progres, 
Tie black men of the Austral subcon- 
tinent and! of the instilar bridge lencl- 
ing thence from man’s primordial cradle 
on Asiago and African coasts retreated 
hafore exuberant Nature, shrank from 
the touch of higher intelligence, fled the 
baast-gods af therr own mystic crention ; 
for as glimpeed by Kipling, 

This-is-the story of Byarra—mnon-— 

Maker of Gods in Inns beyond tie seu, 


The brown men of the islands anc shore- 
lands pressed forward in physical de- 


velopment uitil the Samoan excelled the 
Greek in bodily vigor and statuesque 


hoatinty; but since the end of the brown. 
man's ambition was ease and comiert, 
with but occasional spurts of stretions 
exercise, the world was not rewrought 
at hie hands; The yellow man of the 
shotelands studied in a severér school 
at learned to spare no toll of effort, so 
that he rewrought his own fraction of 
the world in his own patient way, and 


ratsed his Flowery Kingdom to the high- 


est rank of empire, only to stop at his 
own walls of exelosion.  Meattime and 


after, a stram of brown and yellow 


blent, ani, invigurated in the mixing 
after a curious Inw of hinman develop- 
ment, found lodgment on anisland prov- 

ince; atl there the getierations were 
pent ahd trained in Nature-coniquest 
tintil they developed a vigor and prepo- 
tency of blood and brain which, in the 
fnilness of time, enabled them to take 
rank aimong the world-makers—for in 
this class the Japanese must ever stand. 

The stery of China through her on- 
conmmted cycles af steady growth, through 
her slow but certain rise from barbaric 


faiths toa practical cult of the Golden 
Rule, through the tedious stages of 


werminant letters and arts, was well 


strmmarized in our course of fectires. 


ot} Asia o vear ago: the more acute ac- 
tivity and swifter progress of Japon, 
with the poculiar senses of humanity 
and artistic perfection so well developer 
among her tolk, were clearly protrayed 





in the initial lecture of this cottrse by 


Professor Fenollosa; while other facts 
and features of oriental Progress are too 
tany for easy telling, 

The brown and the vellow and the 
mixed strain were still on their upward 
course when the white steck pushed 


‘across the great OCeIT | the contacts ane 


interactions soon brought up a series of 
problems for siltition by the hard pro- 
cesses of living experience; vet the 
greatest of these problems, the greatest, 

indeed, in all human history. remain utl- 
solved today—and their name 2 Legion, 
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THE PROMISE OF THH PACIFIC 


When the area involved is half the 
earth ; when the continents are four ont 
of five, and the races all of our five; 
when the countries are a score, the great 
islunds a hundred, and theistets 9 myr- 
jad ; when the oo paaaet is pnconnted 
hundrets of millions, and whea the m- 
terests cover all those known to human 
ken, the problems of progress become 
too complex for full -statemetit, to soy 
pothing of definite solution, Vet when 
itis realize| that the essential problems 
of progress are problems, the way Is 
opened for statement, if not for solution. 
of the leading questions; for, thanks to 
thetodernscience which has been called 
the New Ethnology, the gemeral trend 
of huinan progress is io longer obsctine. 
Theanuot b= too firmly held and too often 
stated that human development may be 
defined by stages, each reflecting the 
endless series of interactions between the 
human organism and th: environinsnt, 
andeach measuring along step mmental 
growth. The stages may be defined in 
many wars; they are most conveniently 
expressed in terms of social organiza- 
tion, So defined, the first great stage 
(passing over the shadowy one of the 
prototype) isthatin which customs with 
all the power of law are based on blood 
kinship traced in the maternal line, and 
in which the men are warriors; the next 
is that in whieh custom and formal low 
are based on consanguinity traced in the 
paternal line, and in which men become 
matrintehs; the succeeding stage is that 
ii whieh elaborate laws, with attendant 
chstoms, are based on proprietary and 
hereditary rights, especially in lands, 
td in which men are sovereigns snd. 
“biects: the final stage is that in which 
formal law merges into equity based on 
the recogaition of equal rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursiwit of happiness, 
and in which men are citizens. Tt is 
trie that these stages nttergmide or over- 
lap in-sotne measure; yet the great fact 
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remains that humanity may be defined 
in terms of these developmental stages 
nore comprehensively and more usefully 
than by any other meatis thus far de 
viewl—for the stages are mensures of 
litimanity itself, For convenience they 
may be designated ax (1) the unob- 
stryed, or primordial stage; (2) savag- 
ery, or the warriorstage; (5) barbartem, 
of the pattiarchal stage; (4) civiliza- 
ton. or the monarchial stage; and (5) 
enlightenment, or the stage of cititen- 
ship. 

With the great stages of human prog- 
ress. in mind, it becomes clear that a 
chunge has come o'er our dreams of con- 
quest since the cays of blood and rapine, 
which ote to be remembered but to be 
deplored, aud that the conquest now to 
be sought and wrought in the fullness 
af time and ever-multiplying opportu- 
nity is uot the subjection or enslavement 
of helpless weaklings of alien blood or 
darker color, not the forcible capture of 
defended lands, not the loot of stores 
ani tazing of pagan temples, but the 
mortal catgiest df lower races and more 
backward peoples —a conyest, con- 
ducted at every step under principles of 
high humanity and the law of the preat- 
eat good tothe greatestatimber, Inthe 
light of this ideal, the problems of the 
Pacific ate simplified if mot unified, 
Anglo-Saxon vigor has extended to 
every part and corner of the great prov 


juce; in Japun it is represented rather 


by ideas and mechanical devices than by 
blood; in China it hos been represented 
by the protection of the weak rather 
than the destruction of the strong > li 
the Philippites it is represented by the 
moat patient efforts toward peaceful pos- 
sesjion in the history of the world; in 
Anstratin, despite many dark chapters, 
it has been represented by the comver- 
sion of the wilderness to blossom as the 
rose: in New Zealand, os well shown 
by one of our number ( Henry Demarest 
Lieve), it has been represented by the 
World's imost promising social expert- 





ment Vet the tale of what we call An- 
glo-Saxon vivor is but part of the story ; 
for the history of a century has shown 
that the vigorous folk of northwestern 
Lurepe came to their own in its filiness 
only after they had journeyed afar and 
engaged in new struggles for contest 
over Natirre ond for the amelioration! of 
their kind, So it was that America 
arose to: the culminating plane of homan 
prigress, to the enlightenment kindled 
by Washington and his co-workers: so 
it wis that Anstralia attained distinetive 
mitional character as anew chapter in 
wotld:history through the effeets of 
labor in new lands, the blending of new 
lines of blood, and the birth of new yren- 
erations; so it-was aluo that the minin- 
tire comtinent of New Zealand—llovd's 
“ Newest England ''—reached her 
utiqne social condition after <tretiuous 
interactions between white men and 
brown. fn the light of the law that 
blood is not all, but that culture, or 
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moral force, & the final ‘factor the 
shapement of progress, the bow of ai 1~ 
ise may be seen by eve of hope to hover 
over the tlonds and the shorelatnds 
tlike, nbout the vast expanse of the 
great aoceat; for, in the light of this 
law, it ix the great Nation of Enlighten- 
ment which munst exert the moral farce 
required for the reclomation of the fsl- 
atids of the seu and the lands beyond— 


‘Tite's noblest cutaprinp ia thie last. 


Most eloquently and effectively did 
or Inst speaker—Mr. Atstin—show 
that the Stars and Stripes now gleam 
through clowis of doubt and amoke of 
Wcertainty in every. part of the Pacific 
Provinge; yet a still brighter feattire 
than that of cotmiercial concnest ‘is 
that of the moral comquest, the human 
renovation, to which the best efforts of 
our citizens are directed, 

And of such is the promise of the 
Pacific. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC—NEW 
ZEALAND * 


By Henry Demarest Liovp. 


ActHoOR dP-"' Miiwesr ENGLAND," ere. 


| AERE is a-comntry on the other 
side of the world which is 


known to its admirers as the 
experiment state of modern democrvev- 
Tt bas made itself more talked! abont 
politically than any other country of 
recent times. Though asamall country, 
it isa very large Inboratory of soci] 
science, Its-admirersdescribe it ns the 
political advance-country of the world, 
so confident are they that it its evolu- 
tan it is only the leader in the path in 
which we mist all follow with our de- 


mocracy; they look upon it as a sort of 
fonlemMporancows posterity, Gs if ib were 
a present aritrorin which the twentieth- 
century déetnectt amy look his yrand- 
children in the face. 

This country, which lies under our 
feet, is New Zealand, our antipodes— 
antipotles: in more senses than one, | 
went there two vears avo inorder to see 
for myself what might be found out 
dbent the achieverients of this country 
which had been so much prised as it 
was seen by the eves of its admirers : to 


"At aildtess before the Nathotial Gengraphic Soctety, March mg, ro. 
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study for myself upon the ground what 
might be the truth in what they soy, 

That I did not find any perfect people, 
any realized Utopia, any cotperitive 
commonwealth iactrae; but I did find 
there that people of our kind confronted 
with our problems have found a sulutien 
ao adventurots and so successinl that 
it is of Stirpassing interest to tis all, as 
much 30 to those who do not agree with 
the methods emploved there as to, those 
who do: and if it be true, as believed by 
its udimirers, that the democracy of the 
future is rising im this new land of 
human rights in the Pacific, then those 
results are of especial interest to we, be- 
cause they mark the path along which 
our own future is to 50. 

New Zenlund is like Japan, a country 
te the south of the Orient what Japan 
ig to the north, It is like Japan in the 
benuty of its climate ; in the beauty or 
its scenery, which wits the hearts of all 
comers, tis ike Japan, very windy, 
except that in fhe New Zealand Parlia- 
ment they hivea time limit on speeches, 
which ia very rigorouslyenforced. The 
scenery of New Zealand is an epitome 
of the hestatenery of the world. There 
are Alps as gloriowusas those of Awitzer- 
land ; lakesas beautiful as those of Eny- 
land: meuntains among the highest and 
grandest in the world, as grand as those 
of Norway, atid rivers rivaling those of 
the Orinoco and the Amazon. There 
are beautiful flowering trees, spreading 
their canopy of pink and winte and 
purple over the landseape, with the rec 
tree, the king af all. 

There are some earthynakes ond vol- 
eanoes there, and you will leam from 
the conservatives of New Zealand that 
the old-age pension lows, labor laws, 
ind sone of their other innovations are 
among the most dangerous of their earth- 
quakes and volcanoes. 

A-traveler froma country so far away 
is expected to bring with him at least 
something of the marvels which are to 
be found there; but New Zealand, let 
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ie impress upon you, is mot a country 
af the abnormal, neither in the home 
nor the nation; neither isit abnormal in 
itssociallife. New Zealand isa country 
of the normal, tis normal in tts natural 
characteristics, in ite pedaple, and from 
iy point of view tt is normal in-its in 
stitutions. They have, however, one 
thing which might possibly bear met- 
tioning in passing, because it appeals to 
the curiosity of the traveler, and be- 
cause, like so many of their mattral 
features, itisan allegorical metamorpho- 


sis, They have a citerpillar that after 


death turns into a plant and blessoms 
and poes to seed, and to all appearances 
it does so in the plain way that ts usyal 
with the eryptogats, to which family it 
belongs.* Gut it has been state! that 
there'is w certain parallelism between the 
metamotphosls which tukes place im the 
case of the New Zealand itisect and that 
which takes pluce in the human world ; 
but there is this difference between the 
change which takes plice in the human 
case and in the case of the New Zealand 
insect, the Human worm in New “en- 
land does ttot wait till death to blossom. 

Every country must be cither an ex- 
periment or anefloressence. Japan lias 
flowered into that exquisite art which 
hus done more to influence the esthetic 
development of mankind than anything 
since Greece gave the Milo to art, and 
New Zealand hus flowered into democ- 
racy. There waited the last piece of vir- 
gin soil.on earth where Britain's race 
could expand its governing genins, its in- 
stitution-making genins—tfor or penis 
to govern ourselves, I hope, is ten institu- 
tlon-making gents: "There waited the 
last piece of virgin soil on earth where 
the race cotld expend its. governing 
genius and free from the slavery of 
monarchicn! vested rights, and, what is 


The insect te the"! white grab," or jarva of 
the Mar-heethe (wcbnestersa feta); the fan 
(oid plant-which springs from its heal ix the 
SF ry gril fingus "| -Jorredta rureneli) — 
La oF 
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worse, vested rites—fiee from the in: 
fulfilled seductions of power a subject 
race. 

Never was there a: race with the 
strength of amind and the streneth of 
body like that which Britiah cnloniats 
found in New Zealand waiting for then, 
Of the streneth of mind of the Macti vou 
may judge hy a remark tnade to me by 
one of them, who said, "They came to 
teach us to pray to God, and as our eves 
were uplifted in prayer thev stole our 
land from under our feet." The larger 
parties of Maori on the warpath found 
their enemy famished for the want of 
food, helpless from weakness: they did 
not fall upon hint ond exterminate him 
as his brothers in all Christian comntrics 
woulddo, They proclaimed a trace and 


sent their enemy a full half of the finest 


provenderin their larder, This was not 
rot any motives of tnagtianinity, but 
becatise they, first of all, wanted 4 rood, 
square, stand-up fight, and wanted to 
fight well in order that they might rest 
well. 

This strength of the Maori arises from 
& peculiar situation in the conditions of 
New #ealand, Although theirs wus 
this exquisite country, perfect in soil 
aud perfectin climate, althotich it wus 
a beautiful house when the first Maori 
liver! there, it was an unfurnished house. 
The Maori had to fight so hurd for their 
living that they acquired the vigor 
that enabled them to struggle with equal 
atdor and equalstreneth fortheir rights. 
And hence it is that in this splendid 
hew country it is their work which. has 
counted in raising to such height its 
social wid legal rights; and in these they 
are thoroughly recognized a& foctors— 
you see the Maori policeman walking 
right by the side of the English pptioe- 
man, equally respected, equally feared. 
The Maort shares the same benefits in 
the land laws and in the other institu: 
tions of the country. There ore two 
Muori sitting in Parliament, and since 
[ was there a Maori pentleman, 0 real 
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gentleman, has been called by the gov- 
eminent into the cabinet and now sits 
beside the premier, one of the majts- 
trates to Lear and decide pon questions 
of the country. 

This perfect land that I have deseribed 
to you is inhabited today by the mast 
perfect Anglo-Saxon people ta be found 
in the population of the world: English 
principally, then Seotch, and just that 
touch of Trish which is needed to give 
perfection ; and this population consti- 
tutes today the most homogeneous, the 
most compact, the most cnergetic, and 
the most manageable democracy in the 
world. And in tracing sotie of their 
recent achievements, bear in mind that 
New Zealand was not settled by exiles, 
patriots driven from home, wor by mat 
tyreseeking freedom of religion, nor by 
sacinl enthusiasts seeking tofound 4 new 
and perfect state. Not at all. New 
Zealand was settled by middle-class 
capitalists, almost oll of whom were 
merely seeking to better their condi- 
tion, The English gentleman left the 
social question behind him when he 
went there. He took with him polit- 
ical questions, probahly beeanse he was 
an Englishman ; ond it came to be that 
by 18yo, when only so vears old, New 
Zealand, the youngest of the nations, 
found itself the oldest in economic in- 
iquity and sin, 

The people found themselves caucht 


in the strongest grip of the modern so- 


tial problem. There was the land tic- 
nopely, almost worse than that of Ire. 
Lind, becanse it was not only a monopoly 
of absenitees, but the ahbsentees were cor- 
Tipt. and there was notin New Zenland, 
as there was in Ireland, the alleviation 
of representation in the Imperial Partia. 
inent—an alleviation forthe Lrish. not 
for the Imperial Parliament. 

There was also the money monopoly, 
Which tm the country and in the cities 
was in the hunds of a few wnen who had 
learned how to combite and keep the 
screws twisted abort the necks of the 
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rest of the people. These two monep- 
clit had done what monopolies always 
do—they had gotten control of the gor- 
ernment ; and the government of New 
Zealand wis goverment of moropo- 
lists, by monogpolists, for monopolists, 
and there followed the result which ol- 
ways will follow on the application of 
such power and-such motives in ao wide 
afield as that of human welfare. ‘The 
farmers in the country were eifectually 
turne| jnto tramps on the roadside; 
they were followed there by the farm 
Ishoters-and by the country tradesmen, 
ani the cities became centers of commes- 
tion of the entire population, Then 
those scourges of our modern civiliza- 
tiot—shelter houses—were estublished: 
soup kitchens followed. Then began an 
exodus of the best blood of the land, the 
young inen atid woinen from the farms, 
browght up om farms, wanting farns, 
knowing how to farm, having money 
and stock, and taking them to find foot- 
ing in another lon, All this because 
the monopolists wanted the sail, 
At this moment occurred what proved 


to be the turning point in the history of 


New ¢ealand—a preatlaborstrike called 
the miners’ strike, followed by oa ‘strike 
ofthe seamen of the companics which 
controlled the steamship lives running 
between New #ealatid and Anstralia and 
the restof the world, This was fought 
inextreme bitterness onl brought the 
country tothe verge of civil wor, Hut 
the strike was a fatiure, 

Jist why this should have broken the 
heart of New Zealand it is difficult 
to sav, became New ealand is oot a 
Witkingimiirs country. Like our own 
country of America, it is particularity 
an pericititurm! country, But they had 
learned the secret of, sympathy with 
others who are oppressed, and could 
svinpathive with the workingmen, 
Whether it wos that they were then 
reddy to move and unite, and wanted 
Siime one to pive the initiative, and that 
the workiggmen ave this initiative, it 


would tbe band to sy. But whatever 
the retison was, the people of New Zen- 
nnd turied tofind a remedy, and they 
did find it. There wns oniy the one 
side ci the next election day in New 
Zealand. 11 sted for the workingmen, 
with the exception of a very few of the 
conservative party. [twas atevolition. 
One of its leadetssiid itwas & substituie 
for the French revoltition, It was a 
bloodless revolution, but it was a revo- 
lution, 

You kaow that in times of great pub- 
He suffering fod calamity, in times of 
panic, there isa natural tendency to tun 
toward a revival of religion, In this 
case the people of New Zealand turned 
toa revival of teligion, but in their case 
it was a revival of democracy, the tist 
kind of religion. 

Now, to show you | am tot using too 
strong a word when I describe this as a 
revolution, let me pive you os rapidly 
as Dean a compact review of the things 
which have been done under the inspitn- 
tion of this revelation. I think Isliall 
he able to make wood to you the prope- 
sition that there ts scarce to be found 
i all history the equal of this move- 
ment; neither in the number af proh- 
lems attached, nor in their novelty, ner 
in the suceese of the movetient hos there 
ever been found atwwhere in the wortd 
by any democratic people an-equal evi- 
dence of the breadth and political capac- 
ity of the common people, | 

New Zealand had been o comntry of 
landlords, vet the system of temants was 
entirely tevolutionized, and in its place 
fuderal ownership of the public land was 
substituted. A tux was placed on land 
anc on incomes, and these texes were 
niturally made progressive, so that the 
more laid o man hed ond the greater 
his tacome the more taxes he had to pay. 
By this micans the government accom- 
plished what was their darling: purpose, 
the abolition of the millionaire ant the 
pauper. New Zealand is a lovely coun- 
try, emtirely devoid of the ordinary ae 
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sailants of animal and vegetable hfe. 
But the worst of pests came to them— 
the social kimd., When the New #ea- 
lander talles of-social pests he meuns the 
plutecrits aiul the pottpers, and in 
order to remove ther be removed tie 
false credit system of government. In 
the construction of their public works 
the directors: have been abolished to as 
great extent as posible. The New 
Zenland public works, the New Zealand 
railways, bridges, and school-hotses.are 
constructed by the government, which 
tmikes contracts with its own laborers 
without the intervention of the director, 

Then the land system was changed 
hy means still more thoroughgoing than 
this: the govertiment began to take back 
the land, in ander to break up the lind 
monepely, It did this in two ways; 
one was purchase by negotiation; the 


sstcond was purchase by corderination, 


owners were not willing to sell, 

The land iteelf was then cut pp into 
stroller tracts for the benefit of the 
farmers; and they especially recognizal 
in their distribution the young men and 
women whom we saw leaving during 
the exodus, by giving garden and subnor- 
burn spots to such ns wished to live in the 
country. For such there are special 
trains to take them to aml from ther 
wotk ; théev hove a toad which makes 


special rates and tans special troins. 


That ts what the government has done 
for-thetti: butin New Zealand the “*gov- 
ernment '" and ** the | phan wre iiter- 
chaneeable terms, and the people in the 
cities have clothed themselves: with 
power to take by the same methods of 
condemnation aiv new tracts of land, 
which are then subdivided and sold to 
the inhabitants im small trocts.. 

To describe this system fully at th 
moment would not ‘be possible, but 
briefly it may be stated that when the 
lated with all its advantages goes: to its 
new owner it cin never again be rolled 
lip inte preat estates and never again be 
allowed to lie idle: ‘This land must 


always be kept in use and can never 
acnin be comolidated into the greut 
tracts held by the Jand tmonopolists, 
who tiadke the rerolttion. 


The rallrouds dre also the peers of 
he pat: 


the people in New “ealand. 

thing the revolution cid was to place 
them inthe hands of o minister for rail- 
ways, with a seat in Parliament, for the 
express purpose of making the railronds 
heponkive to popular pressure, which 
has been the result, 

They have adopted a system of fac- 
tory lows more minite, more advanced, 
and more progressive thin those fond 
nuvwhere else in the world. One of 
them forbids any woman to work ina 
factary ‘teitil her mew-botn chill i at 
lenst four weeks-old, 

They worked ont their great mcthod 
of dealing with the labor ples of the 
world, an experiment the stecess of 
which has been phenomenal, by means 
of compuisory arbitration of lnbor dis- 
putes, And so today New Zealand isa 
vountry without strikes, nid for the 


past six years has been the only conn 


try in Christendom which has presented 
the spectuclke of a country. without 


strikes. 


There cannot be a panic in one coin 
trv of the world that does not show it- 
self in the others, The panic of 1593, 
traveling om its path of destruction, 
reached Atstrilia on time, and struck it, 
and struck it hard, on the first of ped 
t#o4. “Phere were then in Astralia, in 
full aid flourishing operation, nine hun- 
(dred million dollars of capital, Six 
weeks later there were only four hun- 
dred and fifty million; all the rest had 
been avert out of existence in six weeks 
in consequence of the panic. _ 

This monster started for New Zea- 
land, lot it never arrived there. ‘The 
noone took possession of the principal 
batik, took it with the full consent and 
approval of the owners, The govern- 
ment sticd ta the peopleaf New Zealand 


and to all the world, ‘* This bank has 
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behind dt the nidivided resources of the 
whole people of New Zealand." That 
hank stood, and that bank stands today. 
All the bresitiess hotises and thanufac- 
tories nud other institutions stood, anil 
of all the places in the world the oniy 
one where the panic of 1893 woe tiever 
able to set iis toot was in the home of 
the New Zealand democrnicy. 

The necessary funds to overt this evil 
were fuided by a means sy simple that 
when you hearwhat it was you will feel 
as the friends of Columbians did when 
they learned from liim how to nutke an 
ere stand on end. 

The people of New Zealand, seting 
in their collective capacity as a Country, 
went into the London money market, 
avd there, wpon their security as a peo- 
ple and their government nits, they 
borrowed fifteen millions of dollars at 
the low rate of interest which a nation 
of good credit cin always command, 
This money thus borrowed socensily and 
quickly in the London money market by 
fivee oew-fashionad democrats was 
browwht home and loaned out to them- 
selves as Individuals wt the low London 
rate plas only a smoll percentage neces- 
sary to cover the cast of the operation 
and the risks. The rate of interest wie 
at once cut in two, and this not only for 
the people who borrowed, ‘but the gov- 
ernment.cut in two the tisual rate of in- 
terest and fixed the rate for the entire 
county. 

Now, notwithstanding the losses in- 
eurred—throngh mistakes of the gov- 
ernment, throngt fires and other losses, 
through mistakes of single borrowers, 
through fraud of all kinds, in principal 
and intere«t—not ote cent, citheref that 
borrowed by the povernthent or the peo- 
ple, not one dollarot principal or inter- 
ext remaine unpaid, 

The government of New Zealand did 
more than this, Following the lines af 
least resistinee, they saw that the gov- 
ermiment of the people, being for the 
people, as an cconome concern, conld be 
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made os well o political concern, and 
coukl become, through these powers of 
copperation, afactorin their daily lives, 
They would make it a part of their éeo- 
namic capital, The people and the gav- 
emiment of New Zculand stant today as 
the partners of each other in their medus- 
tries to an extent unknown elsewhere, 
They have established what vou can 
perhops best understand os a sort of 
foniily, or Government & Co, Unitd. 


ft investivntes the secrets: of various: 


kinds of production. It huileds ratlroads 
ay m4 to stimulate farming tidwetries. 
Tt buys'a iInining patent—a cyanide pat- 
ent. for lostance—aond then throws it 
open to all the people without cost. It 
provides facilities to the people of sell- 
ing their produce in the forcign markets. 
The government will inspect the butter 
or the cheese or the meat, and if all 
neht will approve it for export. 

The poveriiment his erected large 
warehonses, with cold storage free. So 
far las this svete: been carried in South 
Australia that the South Australian 
farmer, desiring to market a finck of 
sheep, drives them to the nearest rail- 
roa station He mend tof follow the 


sheep any farther, The railroad de- 


livers the sheep to the harbor, where 
they are left on the wharf, The gov- 
enmmnent them tukes these aheep and 
transports them to the tearest port ond 


there undertakes the business of slang l- 


tering, especially accounting to the 
South Anstralian former for all the 
products, the liiles, the whol, the meat, 
etc. The products are then shipped by 
the government to Louden and con- 
signed thete to the house in London 
which tfeprescnté the South Australian 
farmer, aml, to make along story sSort; 
all the farmer has to do is to wait at 
home vutil le receives back through the 
pet-office the government check for the 

roceeileofthesame. He tloes not even 
have tO wait as longus thet for all his 
Toney, becatise the government wil) ad- 
vance ta the South Australi farmer a 
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certain proportion of the volue an o 
low, 

You will remeniber how the farmers 
in Kansas aml Nebraskan, when the 


bankers were borrowing money from the 


govertinent under the subtreasury 
scheme, proposed that the Government 
ol the United States should lown them 


something on the value of ‘their crops, 


as it lends money to the holder of gov- 
ermment bonds, Do youremember how 
that was greeted by all the statesmen 
and the editors? How these unfortu- 


nates were branded as anarchists or 


something even worse thin that? And 
yet today precisely thut same scheme is 
in actual and successin] operation on the 
other side of the world aniong a people 
of related blood, of related tnstitutions, 
and of related political affiliations. 

But while we were doing that the 
people of New Zealand, as a sort of side 
tsstie, gave woman the suffrage. It 


seetned to them so mitch a matter of 
‘cotrse that o real democrey should not 


allow any portion of their community, 
and the best part of it, to be disfran- 
chised that the bill went through in one 


night, practically without a-single dis— 


senting vole. — 

This last fall New Zealand, first of 
Christian nations, out of the proceeds 
of the general taxes, gave its destitute 
old men and women the old-age pension, 

Step with me mtothe chamber of the 
niinister of muilwoys and get a glimpee 
of what tt means toa people to be the 
owners of theirown lughways. All are 
free to discuss where the lines sholl be 
hot, how they shall be operated, what 
the rate shall be, and «0 on. Every- 
thing isa matter of public disetsston— 
in the newspapers, in the commercial 
bodies, in the homes, it is the privilege 
of all to discuss these questions, as they 
lonow that the toads are not to be need 
to muike a profit from the people, but 
are to be used to give the people o great 
necessity of life at the cost of production. 


So far is this principle carried that as 


rapiily os the profits show a tendency 
ta increase, the govertment cute down 
the rite; and this is being done all the 
time, They are not to be used as a 
mens for fleecing the people. There 
tire different waysof fleecing the people 
on ithe railways of the United States, 
Last year there were killed in oll eight 
thousand, to say nothing af fifty thou- 
sand wounded. The death roll of the 
War wis tot as great as thar of the 
railways. But in New Zealand, unler 
this public administration of the precept 
af the highest good to the greatest num- 
ber, there were killed last year of em- 
ployés ond pass@ngers—not one: and 
yet by their mileage statistics they were 
entitled to have killed at least two hun- 
dred and fifty, — 

The traveler will not find the railways 
equal to the American railways, al- 
thotigh im sume respects superior. 
There are no air brakes on them, but 
neither gre there any records of their 
having been needed. There is uo 
contintiows cord through the train, but 
neither ore there any private cars. 
There is 0 contininis poeeage 
through the train, but neither is 
there any credi? wabifier burrowing its 
way. There are no dining-room cars, 
neither any aerchonts fost lines nor 
fast-freight lines. The rates are the 
same. even if it is the treasurer of the 
road; such a thing as pn special rate is 
unknown. Noone could get a special 
rate, A nierchant shipping ten thou- 
sand tons could not get o lower rate 
than one shipping ten tons, tio, nor one 
shipping ation tons, A preferential 
rate given by an officer of a road in 
ortler to enable his frlend to ran his 
beintss is unknown. So you see whet 
it ments to have the railways awned by 
the people. 

_T stood on the railway stotion: at 
Wellington and saw 4 train full of ehil- 
dren, many: of them copper-colored 
Muort boys and girls, on a scheal excue- 
sion, A series of these is urranged by 
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the government of New Zealand, The 
childret: are brought down ‘from the 
back country ite the city te see the 
ocean harbor und the steamships and 
the wharves of the great metropolis, and 
all the sights of a busy city. The gov- 
ennment arranged titiot ler trait as large, 

which rolled out of Wellington, taking 
the clty children up into the mountains 
to sed the trees and look at the robin, 

and to hear the crow which there sings, 

the sweetest notes: They were carried 
out at rates so Jow that children fifteen 
years okd were cared i hundred iniles 
and back for fifty cents. They carry 
children to schoal in New Zealand on 
the<e roses. 

Of course there is no profit in doing 
this business at these rates, but I think 
the people of New Zealand will see their 

sree tin the health of the future fathers 
tie mothers and in the intelligence of 
their future citicens; anil so vou sée-a 
democracy can make money by losing 
it, 

Let us make d raped tip to the scene 
of some of these lund operations. There 
could be nothing more itteresting than 
that. We will go to one of the places 
where the government has purchased 
one of the great estates by condenina- 
tion, compulsion being ordinanly onnec: 

ary, The owners are vaually willing 
to sell, The owner may be of an ad- 
vanced age, and he is easily persuaded 
that his lot would be much plewsanter 
if he should spend his declining days in 
citting coupons and living in clover. 
Ee never really dows hve.in clover, you 
kHow, but it sounds well. 

At Argyle the government had to 
condemn an etnte. They pit o Wwomnnn 
on afarm-of thirty acres. She tells of 
the pasion for lund that she hal, that 
had alwaysrunim berfamily, °° Why,’ 
she said, ‘the dirt-runs in our blood." 
“We looked at her closely, and, seing 
the clear, strong face, we thought she 
was Tight, 


Not far from Her is a farmer. He 
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tells how he outed to have to work, and 
tike the wages that he was offered. 
“1 go outside to work now only when 
[ hove nothing todo upon mv land, I 
goon my horse, and there are potatoes 
enough im that field to bia the Load.’ 

So one of the poorest classes, known 
asthe “crapper, having ne cupgital af 
his own, compelled to pay his rent by 
giving an extortionate share of his pro- 
duce, said: “This rent now under the 
government is o very different thing 
from whot it was under the former pro- 
porta And do you know why, sir? 

Ihe reason isthia’*—and, indeed, that is 
the secret—*‘ the reason is that the peo- 
ple want to make little profit ont of the 
people.” 

In the old days this great estate, from 
the river on the south to the forest on 
the north, as far os the eye could zee, 
was owned by one man, The govern- 
ment has tuken possession of the land, 
and now, where there was only one man, 
there is 1 popolation of two thousand 
peaple. Now you hear the school bell 
and the church bell, and the people by 
their own ‘industry are becoming the 
proprietors of the lnnd. 

Aud tnder this svstem of denocratic 
udininistration the produce of this lard 

is fourteen times what it was under. the 
Sioa NOE There is fourteen times as 
mich wealth in wheat and produce as 
under the old proprietors, to say nothing. 
of the infinitely greater wealth of home 
and happiness and life. 

There was one man, who was a fine 
type of a worthy Scotchman, He tells 
of bow the former owner was making o 
tour of the estate with o friend from 
England. He was feeling pretty good 
and desirous of showing off, no doubt. 
He gaid, Well, Bruce, wouldn't you 
like ta have o piece of this land ?"’ 
“Vea sir: I would, sir.’ ‘That isos 
near as you will ever get to it, Broce," 
responded the rich mui. Today we find 
Bruce on that identical spat, the owner 
ofene hundred and fifty acres. We find 
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him raising eighty bushels of democratic 
wheat to the sere. 

‘Let is go down to a town.where to 
morrow moming there is to be divided 
up among the people one of the great 
estites which has been taken by tlie gov- 
ernment from the former owner by vol- 
witary negotiation. We find the town 
filled with people, the very curs om the 
track sed os lodging-houses. The peo- 
ple have cume to ste the distritation af 
lund on the morrow, and to take odvan- 
tage of the last oppartunity to make uo 
part of that distribution. The method 
of distribution if worthy af our special 
attention. They have been waiting for 
weeks, ves, formorths. The land com- 
missioners have been sitting in their re- 
spective places to receive applications 
from those who watted 1 chance to pet 
a farm, which is only given to those who 
ure competent to use the land after they 
have teken it, For months the land 
had heen odvertised—the property us it 
was, the convenience of access, and so 
on. The necessary investigations ate 
delicate matters, involying the disclosure 
af personal affairs; but knowing of my 
eftorta in New Zealand and desirous 
that I should know as much of the op- 
erations as possible, the judges allowed 
méetosit by theirside, I have seen few 
things more interesting or more dra- 
mutic than | witnessed as I stood there 
th the court-house and saw the -streom 
of men and women passing through and 
listened to the sound of their feet. 

‘There was one man who liad for 
thirty vears been working the land, 
There whose fine, baxam worn, the 
mother af a family, who applied with 
herhiushand, ‘If T petit, it is his; Lf 
he wets it, ttasanine,”’ shesanl, There 
were three red-cheeked dairy maide who 
hod applied together to triple their 
chancestogetit. Besde the moderator 
sat the professor of agriculture in # 
veizthonng college, who had to con- 
fess that he did not know much abont 
farming. A man from Oklahonm, who 
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hid been all over the world, said to me, 
“Tern taunuch like Oklahoma, 17°" 

Amd the next morning was the meet- 
mg inthe corrt-house, and the streets 
were full behind it, with the women all 
pushing forward to the front seats, for 
It 5 not Gonsilernd the thing for the 
mento hove the best places 

Now, these distributions are arranged 
very simply, All the applications for 
these farins are put ona sheet and mm- 
bered., Then twenty balls, numbering 
from one to twenty, are put in the bal- 
lot-boxes, aod these are drawn out, and 
the number corresponding to the num- 
ber on the sheet gives the lucky name. 
These gol democrats selected a persou 
Who had come from America to) repre- 
seut thet op doing that duty, and so 
tipon thik occasion it was my happy 


duty to distribute among the democrats 


of New Zealand the great extates taken. 


from the monopoly, and sever have I 
dome and never will do anything that 
can give ne more satisfaction, unless om 
some happier day it should come to me 
to do the same thing for my fellow-citi- 
FETS, 

And so, a6 ¢ach farm wos called out, 
[ placed in the box the requisite nutm- 
ber of balls, kept my eves off the balls, 


closed the door, and stocd with mv back: 


to it ostentationsly, put my hand, in und 
drew out the ball, tead the number and 
read ont the name of the happy man; 
and as T picked out halls with the num- 
ber L saw sume flashes of pleasure liglit 
up the faces of my dairy maids, | 
had yotten theirfanm,. It was notmuch 
like Oklahoma, was it? 

But I want ta tell you of how they 


‘deal with the unemploved, which ts one 


af thereat trimmpls of New “#ealand 
malities, Come with me to the viaduct 


They 


where the government is building a . 


great rathway bridge, among the green 


trees through which gleam the white 
tents af the workmen. The govern- 
ment gathers up in the streets of the 
cities oid the country roads the men 


Christianity. 
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who want work. Their wives and 
children are taken with them, because 
New Zealand people do not believe in 
separating «aman trom his family, The 
man, with his wife and children, are 
placed tpon railroad trains, for the 
journey 14 a long one, given lodgings 
dt night, and cared for until they come 
to the seene of their labora. There they 
find a government officer in charge of 
tents of shelter. They are piveti in- 
structions to work and tools to work 
with and lund of their own to settle 
tpn, 

Some who take up land do not know 
how to farm and have no funds, They 
are given the land, tools to work it, 
seeds and teams to plant the land, and 
are given instructions us rapidly as pos- 
sible, tateht to fell the forest trees and 
Taise the crops, and the government ad- 
vances them money, Wesay they are 
given this and that, but they are gro 
nuthing. They have to pay for the 
land, and so well and surely is the 
scheme managed that they do pay. 
Their time is divided off, half for them- 
selyes-anid half for the government. 

There are many other interesting 
things to tell you about, bot we will 
pause only for a moment by the side of 
Magistrate A—, who asked me to sit 
by him to see him administer this new 
act of mercy and justice, the old-age 
pension law. 

It ts nnndtessnry for one to be a pat- 
per to become a pensioner. One inny 
have an facomieot eu thirty-four pounds a 
vear tind still receive a pension, or he 
may have eighteen pounds a year and 
still receive a frill persion. Noa, New 
Acai. i rt encouraging the people 
to heeome paupers, There are muny 
things to prevent. One tay have comt- 
mitted a serious crime orone may be an 
habitual drinker, and, if so, be cannot 
gel a pension. 

It is an international sight tosre put 
into «political effect the precepts of 
We look tpom the old 
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men and women as they come to be 
osked questions, and they all kiss the 
ible (which is a most unsanitary pro- 
t to feduce the nomber of 
Each one mtst answer as 





prison. One old lady among the appli- 
cants had a faceso refined anid tire the 
judge could tot beat to ask her such a 
question as that, He looked at her 
with the utmost benignity as he said, 
“Now, have you ever been in any 
trouble ?** 

The dear old lady said, ** Why, yes; 
Twas alone in the house once for six 
weeks.”’ She had not umlerstood him 
at all, and so he hod to repeat the ques- 
tion jn the piain Janguage of the law. 

Another thing—they must answer the 
estion which comes in the insorance 
policies —their age, 

And there were gs few wotnen, and 
they all told their oge—ixtv-lve vears. 
New Zealand is the only part af the- 
woth where T ever ‘saw a woman of a 

certain age willing to tell) her birth-year, 
There was a widow who had recently 
married, and she had given her oge as 
younger than she was, and this year she 
had given another age in order to get 
the pension. “' Tim exceedingly SOT 
said the judge, *‘ but you can't give one 
age to get murtied and another to get a 
pension" 

There was one very forlorm-looking 
woman, so old that all her friends h 
died ; every trace of her birth had dis- 
appeared, the Bible was gane, her mar- 
Fringe certificate even lost. Then the 
judge said in the kindlicst way, waiving 
the question of other evidence, ‘* No 
matter: you look it,’* and as she heard 
the words asnile of intense gratification 
spread over her face, 

The New Zealand pecpie aay there is 
nothing which has given them greater 
satisfaction than the old-age pension 
law. and you will perhaps woderstand 
their satisfaction when 1 quote this sen- 
tence from un official report: "Owing 
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to the old-age pension law, the ager| 
tramp has disappeared completely from 
the higinhways of New Zealand." 
Think of a country where the aged 
tramp has disappetired. Not beconse 
he has been trampled down nor put in 
the podr-howse, but hecanse he has been 
lifted up by the merey and generosity 
of the people to a position of security. 


Now, thereore five proofs of (he me 
curacy of what Tam reporting to you. 
I will wive vou, briefly, five tests: 

First, The will of the New Zealawl 
people, as shown by their elections, 
The majority of the democracy party 
has been increased, until today it & 
stronger than ever. 

Second, Theexpermments of the New 
Zealand tailwivs, the public works, 
New Zealand State life insurance have all 
been successfinl aud are making money, 

Vhird. The country is proceeding 
still further in the way of its compulsory 
arbitration, Another point is the-suc- 
ces af the experiment made by the 
leistatute of New Zealand, the most 
interesting of anything done by any 
legislature of the w orli—mieeting the 
excesses of the pols ond triste by hav 
itig the gav ernment go inte the coal 
business. 
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Fourth. The experiments of New 
Zcdlond ate bem imitated by the neigh- 
boring untions, Its comy ulsory arbitra- 
tion system isin suecesstul operition tm 
New South Wales, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania. Then the old-age pen- 
sion law has been adepted. by Victorkt 
and New South Wales. [f New Zealand 
is 40 far on the road to ruin as has been 
so often said, its neighbors would cer- 
tatnly not be undertaking to follow it. 
Its customs duties have incrensed, the 
humber of mcome=-tix parers hns 
doubled, and tts net toxes have in- 
creased 75 percent in the lust five years. 


The New Zealand people. among other 
freaks, prssess h very CUTTOLS creatire 
called the“ wingless bird.’ When these 
various experiments in New Zenland set 
iit, the capitalists and monopolists said, 

Tt will ruin the country, and we will 
Geiiatety leave, We and our money 
will take flight together, "' 

The people introdticed these expen- 
ments, They were successful, The 
Country is Presperous, 

The capitalists did not take flight. 
They stayed to share the prosperity. 


‘They are now pointed out as Lhe most 


interestitng species of New Zealand's 
wingless birds. 


THE AMERICAN 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


N -execedingly interesting: aad. 

profitable meeting of the Amer- 

ican Forestry Association was 
held at Lansing, Michigan, August 2 
and 28, 1902, tixler the joint asmpices 
af the ‘Michigan Forestty Comntission 
and the Michigan Agricultural College, 
The first session was held in the State 
Capitel, the second ond third im the 
Botanical Laboratory of the Agricult- 


ural College, and the final sessions jm 
the State Capitol. Hon. Charles W. 
Garfield, Vice-President of the Associn- 
tion for Michigan, presided at allof the 
SESSICITI. 

At the conclusion of the meeting art 
excision was mude to the Michigan 
Forestry Preserve in Rosconmtinon ond 
Crawford counties, atid thence to Mack- 
imac Ishind, under the guidance of the 
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members of the Michigan Forestry Con. 
inission, Messrs Charles W. Garfield, 
Arthur Hill, andl Edwin A. Wilder. 
While the papers read and discussed 
at the meeting wereselected largely be: 
cause of their application ‘to practical 
problems in forestry and forest maunage- 
tient which today confront the people 
of Michigni and adjacent states, yet it is 
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believed they contain much information 
of lnterest to members of the National 
Geogriphical Society. We present be- 
low short abstracts.of the more impor- 
tant papers, The papers and the dis- 
enssion thereon will doubtless appear in. 
future ninnbers of /eresier and /rriga- 


Frat, 
A. Jj. H. 


THE MICHIGAN FOREST PRESERVE 


iv ‘THis, Hi, 


SHERRARI), 


PUREAU OF SOWESTRY 


Mr Shetrard’s paper gave a general 
description of the physical character- 
istics of the Michigan Forest Preserve 
amd an idea of the original forests of 
magnificent white and Norway pite 
which the preserve quce supported, 
‘The existing forest covering was classe 
under five “types—swamip, jack pune 
erik oak flat, oak ridge, and hardwood 

nd, A stale nap was exhibited, show- 
ing the distribution of these types in.a 
fepirescniative township, and an esti- 
mate wie given of the possible prod inc: 
tion of o second crop of timber om these 
junds, based upom the measurement of 
existing second growth. An organiza- 


Hien was recommended for the practical 
mangement of the preserve, which it 
was estimated would cost $s,o00 0 year, 

or five cents peracre, ‘The prime neces- 
sity for the maintenance of a fire sérvice 
during dangerous seasons was urged. 
The offer of codperation by the Bureau 
of Forestry with state organizations 
was explained, which affords an appor- 
timity for perfecting a sound forest 
matagement for the preserve. Mr 
Sherrard gaye an instaqce of the coop 
eration of the Hurean of Forestry with a 
private owner in the manayentent of 
1aG,o00 acres Of etit-over hardwood 
forest in northern Michigan. 


RELATION OF SOILS TO DISTRIBUTION OF FORESTS IN MIDDLE 
MICHIGAN 


iY PROF. BURTON FE. LIVINGSTON, Fa, D,, 
OV BOTANICAT, FEPARTAENT, TSIVERSITY OF CHICanG 


Prof. Burton E. Livingston, of the 
Botanical Department, University of 
Chicago, summarized the results of a 
number af years of study of the Ror 
of the Southern and middle counties of 
the state, and especially of a detailed 
study of plant distritution in Kent 
county made last venr. A similarstidy 
of Crawford ond RKescominen connties 
isnow belng made by him, ‘The cean- 
clusions reached by Professor Living: 
ston were mainly these ; 


(a) The nature of the soil determines. 
the nature of the forest, 

(2) Variations in the chemical nature 
of the soil are probably not effective in 
thisway 1 o Tegion of glactal drift. 

(3) Variations in the physical miture . 
of the soil are probably the main factor 
in detennining our forest distribution. 
By physical nature is meant the power 
of a. soil to-retain moisture, its so-called 
sy capillary power."’ The results of an 
excess of deficiency in motture ts shown 
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in swampe.and barren lands, while tracts 
moderately drained are covered with o 
heavy forest growth, 


Tue Narrona Grocrarnic MaGaZzine 


(4) The eapillary power of a sandy 
gail may be increased by the addition of 


either clay or humus, ~ 


FOREST BOTANY SUGGESTS WHAT FOR THE NEW FORESTS OF 
MICHIGAN? 


NY FROF. CHARLES A. DAVIS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAS 


Professor Davis presented « number 
of suggestions for improvement of forest 
conditions in Michican in the light of 
forest botany. ‘These suggestions may 
be strmimarized as follows : | 

(1) All vegetation which will grow 
should be protected inorder that the 
‘soil siny be covered, 

(2) Tree species, « tally such a5 
will grow on lands of the class avuail- 
able, must be protected From fire and 
cattle in deder te reach commercial ma- 
turity, ; 

(3) The tree species now growing 
upon these lands serve #4 nurse trees 
and soil cover ontil more valuable kincds 


can reestablish themselves, atic will be- 
come & source of revenve if allowed ty 
(levelop, | 

(4) The white pine will grow upon. 


tineh of this land, and there i¢no foun- 
dation for the current popular tetiel that 


this species will not grow in old pimeries- 
(<¢) Belts of onk and poplar, both of 


which grow reolily and are somewhat 


tesistant to fire, could be planted for 
fire protection, . 

(6) Foreign species, or those from 
other parts of the country or other soil 
conditions, should not be extensively 


planted until thoroughly tested in ex- 


perimental tracts. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MICHIGAN HARDWOOD FORESTS 


li¥ WALTER €. WINCHESTER, 
OWASST? BAPTA, MICHIAA 


Mr Winchester’s:view of the forests 
of Michigan was that of the practical 
lamberman. He described the condi- 
tions at present existing, and reviewed 
the operations of the lumber industries. 
The lumberman buving timber lands 
today,'* suid Mr Winchester, ‘‘is nat- 
urally not in sympathy with the princt- 
ples-of forestry."" All the products of 
_ the forest are utilized; even the ferns 
growing in the timber are picked and 
soldin the Chicago market to florists, 
In Mr Wineltester's view the taxes on 
timber lands are very high, and same 





remedy must he found in the way of a 
rebate of taxes to perscns who are will- 
ing te hold their Iands‘after entting off 
the matnre timber, In his opinion, the 
undergrowth, which springs up very 
ripidly on hemlock and: cedar Jands, 
will keep the ground from drying ont. 
The protection of trees of fifty years’ 
growth and under ts: necessary to pre 
serve large areas of liard wood lands for 
o tew crop, The enactment of taxa- 
tion laws was urged with this object in 
view, which would make it. a busites 


proposition. 
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THE JACK PINE PLADNS OF MICHIGAN 
BY PROF, FILIDERT ROTI, 
PHA EAAL LAND OYELER 


Professor Roth's paper was an inter- 
esting discussion of the important fune~ 
tion of the jack pine in covering up and 


restoring the waste lands and satul plains 


of the Lake States area. He described 
the barrenness and desolation of much 
of the land foutid to be too poor for agri- 
culture andl abandoned by the farter, 
who waits for the forest to heal wp the 
may Scars he has inflicted on the land. 

‘Forttnately for the Lake States,"' said 
Professor Roth, ‘there isa climate and 
there © a tree which moke this possible 
amd which in time will heal aml cover 
up thedreirest sands. This tree is the 


pretty jack pine, that frigal serub 
among the stately race of yorthern ever- 
greens, A fertile seeder, with long, 
closed, resistent cones, a repid grower, 
with abundance of crown and foliage, 
this tree sprends over these barren lands, 
whether abandoned by other forest trees, 


thined hy fire, ar left to waste liv the 


farmer,’" ‘The | Tities of the spe- 


ciex were described amd its: nsef tl ness: 


shown in furnishitge a substitute for 
Norway and white pitie, while preparing 
the way for the return of better species, 
securing the land aguinst impoverishi- 
inent, andl protecting it when rectoimed, 





THE CHIPPEWA. FOREST RESERVATION IN MINNESOTA 


BY HEERMAS HH. CHAPSIAN, 
SUPRAINTONMLNT STATE RAPERIMENT TARM, GRAND RAPIOS, MINNIGOTA 


Mr Chapman ootlined the forest eon- 
ditiote existing in Mintesota which ler 
to the recent action of Congress.in ¢s- 
tablishing the Chippewa Forest Reserve, 


Qtie-third of the State of Minnesats is: 


pine land, which hasbeencnut over. A 
great portion of it is unfit for fanning, 
and the problem for determination is, 
What shall be dane with it? The diffi- 
enltics in the wiy of forest feproduction 
on lata long cut over and abandoned 


to fires and brush were set forth. Mr 
Chapman held that prictical steps 
should be taken of tle time of cutting: 


the pine. Reforesting should be directed 
elther by state or national authority, and 
in Minnesota the best opportunity lay in 
the direction of national control, The 
recent bill provides for a forest reserve 
of 70,000 pores, to be under the cun- 
trol of the Chief of the Burean of For- 
estry in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who shall regulate the 
cutting of the timber,-save seed trees, 
and protect from fire. Mr Chapman cx: 
pressed the belief that under wise admin- 
istration of this mensure the -pite muy 
be perpetually renewed on this tract. 


THE CLIMATE OF THE WHITE PINE BELT 


ry TROL. ALFRED J, HENILY, 
tt. 3, SEATHER WOREA 


“The Climate of the White Pine 
Belt’ was the subject of a peper by 
Prof. Alfred |. Henry, of the United 
States Weather Bureau, Washington, 


D.C. Professor Henry pomted out 
that the white pine reaches its-greatest 
development in that part of the United 
States which is also the great hirhwuay 
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‘of cyclonic storms passing aeross the 
country from east To west to enst, viz., 
the watershed of the Great Lakes, the 
St. Lawretice Valley, and northern New 
England. The climate of this regian ts 
characterized by a fairly uniform dis- 
tribution of precipitation throughout 


THE SHIFTING-SAND 


THe Navrionan GtocrarHic MacGaArxe 


the vear, a high percentage af humid: 
ity, much cloudiness, and the absence 
of droughts and fot, dry winds, Al- 
though vast tracts of timber liave heen 
renioved frat the forests of this region, 
no appreciable effect appenrs to have 
been produced in its climate. 


UESTION 


BY PR JOMN C. GIFTORD, 
CORNMLL VNIVRESITY 


Dr Gifferd, who has visited most. of 
the shifting- -sand districts hoth of this 
courtry and of Surope, pointed ont that 
the forest perforned simultaneously tw 
very important functions in this connee- 
tion—soil betterment and-soil fixation. 
He explamed the necessity of cutting 
of the supply of sand from the sea by 
the use of wattle fences, beach grass, 
hay berry, ete,  Muaty instunces were 
cited to show how said soil had been 
both chemically and physically Liti- 

oved by the forest und how-it hail 
the this prevented from doing serious 
damage to other more valiable prop- 
erty, The reclamation of these somdly 
lands is of importance because they are 
tisually located in places along the sen 
where the land is valuable. All these 
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THE PERIODICITY 


BY PROF. E. 
OF FORESTRY, SUCHICAN AGKIOULITEAL COLLEGE 


rio eso 


Professor Bogue presented the results 
af an juyestization of the thine as well 
a6 the amount of prowth of twenty-nine 
Young trees during a period of thirty- 


sani! lanils demand a treatinent peculiar 
to each locatitv, depending wpon the 
wind, the climate, the nature of the 
cand, ete. Shifting sands may be di- 
Fidel into two great classes—those alone 
the sea and larjge bodies of water and 
those inland. ‘There is less trouble with 
these sams in this country than iti 
Europe, because, with the exception of 
some sands in the Great Lakes territory 
ase wang the Pacific const, the prevail- 
ing wits are from the west. He de- 
scribed the methods emploved in south- 
weaterm Franee and along the Baltir 
aiul North Sens. WMespoke of the dimes 
GE Michigan and Florida and the sand 
hills of Nebraska, and described the 
work done in virions sam districts at 
home and abroad. 


OF TREE-GROWTH 
FE. WOGTE. 


fice months, The relations of tree. 
growth to rainfall, frost, aml other 
meteorolovical conditions were aled ox. 
plained. 


THE TRESPASS PROBLEM 
BY ERNEST BRENCKEN 


Mr Ernest Bruncken, of Mibyaukee, 
I the sturetary of the late Wisconsin State 
Forestry Commission and a well-known 





writer on forest-matters, read & paper 
on’ The Trespass Problem." Public 
sentinicnt, he said, did not look on 
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tintber-stealing asacrime. The reason 
was that the goverument's ownership af 
its forest lands wis not based on lator 
and care expended on them, but merely 
appeared to withhokl from the citizens 
that which wature bad freely given to 
alt. Theremedy was to bring the put 
He forests under forestal management. 
When the money of the tax-payers was 
expended on their protection and im- 
provement piblic sentiment would to 
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longer countenance tintber - stealing. 
Forestul thanugement implied a force of 
menan the land-to protect it. Amang 
the practical mesures advocated were 
a proper dreinarcition of the boundanes 
of forest reserves, their cowsolidation by 
acayiring title to private holdings within 
their limits, and the rapid disposal of all 
state lands to actual settlers, except 
those ta be held permanently as forest 
TESCTVES. 


THE FIRE PROBLEM, AND HOW TO SOLVE IT 


HY H WM AVRES, 
i. & HERA OF PoREsTRY 


At the outset Mr Ayres insisted that 
fire protection in Michigan depends 
upon Michigan people, The variety of 
forest conditions in the state, as influ 
enced by the Great Lakes on the one sie 
and the Great Plains on the other, was 
noticed, and the constant danger of dis- 


astrous fires pointed ont, together with. 
its unfavorable effect on timber-land 


values, Methods of providing against 
fires were disctased, and the experience 
af Minnesota, onder conditions some- 


what-similar to those in Michigan, was 
outlined, Anu awakened public senti- 
nent, with a comstant pressure for the 
enforcement of legally established meas- 
uresof defense, isnecessary. Mr Ayres 
sumined up the duty of the community 
at large in a few words: ‘* Let local 
societies be forined in every community, 
and let the aubject be kept alive, studied, 
discussed, agitated. Get the people to 
det earnestly, systematically, persist- 
ently, and the fires will be stopped.”’ 


MINNESOTA'S SYSTEM OF PREVENTING FOREST FIRES 


HY GEN. ¢. &. ANDREWS, 


CHEF FOURST Pin WAIKDAS OY MINSCRHYTA 


General Amitews, who i= new serv- 
ing hiseighth veat os Chief Forest Fire 
Warde of Minnesota, described the 
system in force itt that state agatnst 
forest fires, which fs mainly one of pre- 
vention, ‘Town supervisors are mare 
fire wardens, who can 4nmiton males 
upward of eighteen years of age to help 
extingtish fires. <A centro] efficer en- 
forces the law. | 
award the pay for |mcal service, the 


Cotunty commissioners 


state contributing ont-thitd. Some 
countice are backward in paying, and 
nivertiinty of pay is the weakness of 
the system. Tt would be more effective 
were the state to pay two-thirds and 
counties one-thinl In General An- 
drews' opinion a reat forest fire can- 
not be extinguished by human power, 
hut cin be prevented, The Minnesota 
aystem has helped toedincate the public 


to better care of the forests. 
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THE FARM 
BAY PRANE (, 


‘THe Nartonar Grocrarnic MAGAZINE 


WOODLOT 
MILLER. 


tt &; WHERAL OF FOeMESTUV » 


Tn Mr Miller's opinion, the planting 
of forest trees for protection and ortia- 
ment i& commendable, but too much 
planting has: been, done with these ab- 
jects alone inview. ‘Too littl attention 
has been paid to platting trees for profit, 
and to this omission is frequently due a 
failure to attain folly the other two ob- 
jects mentioned, A well-kept woodlot 
Is net anly a-sonutce of revente in the 
posts, cordwootl, and materials for farm 
repairs it furnishes, butit gives chorac- 
ter ar! aids tants to the home, The 
appreciating prices of the prodiets of 
the woodlot, the ease with which such 
a plantation tends itself to rational mati- 


agement, and the increasing interest in 
himber culture growing up among the 
farming classes all arpie in faver of ex- 
tensive commercial planting. If estal 
lished on an economic basis and then 
properiy handled, the farm forest plort- 
tation can be made to yield a net income 
equal te that which can be realized fron 
agricultiral crops. 

The lack of intelligent care of the 
natural woedllot is respowstble for its 
failure to be productive and remitner- 
ative: Mr Miller stieesten! the pres 
manner inwhich the forest plantation 
upon the farnshould be hanilled to pro- 
duce the best results. 


GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 


THE SALR WIN SiSGLEe ARCTIC ExX- 
PEDITIO 


FRELIMIN AR Y press tepurts and 
i private dispatches give some indi- 
cahion of the outcome of the Arctic ex- 
pedition led by Evelyn B. Baldwin and 
financed by William Ziegler. Perhaps 
the fullest account of the wark, diffent- 
ties, amd results of the expedition is that 
contained in the following telegrains: 
REUCTER'’S AGRNCY FASPATCH 
This year's work has been successful. 
An enormons depet of condénsed fords 
has been established by sledge on Rudolf 
Land within sight of the Italian Expe- 
dition’'s headquarters, A second dept 
hus been formed in latitude 41> 43", and 
a third depot at Kane Lodge, Cireely 
Island, which has been newly charted 
as tear the fist degree of latitude. 
These lurge depots, toyether with the 
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houses ond stores left-at Camp “iegler, 
u# well as provisions for the five potties 
aiid 150 good does now on board, be- 
sides the pace itself, will afford means 
far a large Polar dash party next veur, 
The fact that all the channels throng 
Frant Josef Land remained blocked by 
ive during the autumn of ree prevented 
the establishment of depots by steamer 
inst year. The breaking wp of the tce 
eitly in Tune compelled. tis to use our 
teserve supply of cool, and hence ottr 
departure trom Camp Ziegler on July i 
in order-hot to imperial the expedition. 
We dispatched 15 balloons with joo 
ihesages in June. We have obtained 
the first moviti¢ pictures of Aretic life. 

We discovered Nansen's lint, recover 

ine thee original document left ther, 

ani) sentir nie paintings of the hut. We 
have also secured marine collections for 
the National Museum, new charts, ote. 

Thirty men, with 13 ponies; 170 dogs, 
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aril 6y sledees, were employed in field- 
work from January 21 to May 27, this 
severe wotk restilting in the destruction 
of the sledges, This and the depletion 
af the food for the ponies and the dogs 
rendered a return imperative. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCH 


Trowson, NORWAY, Sofi. 4. 
~The public has been deceived by false 
reports regatiling the expedition. 
Nearly every tember has: teen faith- 
ful, andy comrades ought and must 
have due credit for thelr work in estal- 
lishing large depots at Camp “eigler 
during March, April, and May. Sore- 
times they had to traverse the samc 
route tenjtimes. Fifty sleighs were tle- 
stroyed tn this work. ()pen sea tear 
the depot at Teplitz Bay prevented os 
from teaching tte Duke af Abriezi's 
headlyuarters, and poor ice conditions 
in igor prevented ps from establishing 
depots north of fo degrees 227 minutes. 
In this connection the death of half our 
dogs necessitated the postponement of 
going to the Pole. Nothing favored 
returning ofa Greenland. | 
I believe the record of beige farthest 
terth could have been broken, but-it 
woul) have exhausted our supplies and 
destroyed the hope of finally reaching 
the Pole. 


Sailingmaster Johaunsson’s demands: 


te become the America’s captain were 
Uitenible and tnbearable. His threat 


December 15 to take possession of the 


ship as captain atid deal with the crew 
in accordance with his own will might 
have spoiled) the expeditions plan if 
enforced. The ice pilot, a6 well os the 
first mote, who had long experience in 
polar ice, were entitled to recognition, 
lohantisson's refusal to olev the ice 
pilots orders and hisdeclared unwilling- 
nes to take the advice of my represetit- 
otives on the sleigh expedition, together 
with other well-founded teasons states 
to the American consul iow here, caused 
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his discharge and the promotion of three 






i “who all followed me 
in the sl edition and obeyed with 


pleasure t nee ore ped pr by myself, my 
representatives, and the icc pilot. 
BALDWIS. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A SPECLAL interest for anthropolo- 
| (ists and so for students of racial 
distribution, attached to the miceting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science this year st Pitts 
burg, June 30-July 5. A need long felt, 
hut growing in interi<dty during recent 
years, found promise of satisfaction im 
the establishment of on association of 
authropeldgists of national character. 
It-was natural that the nucleus for such 
an asseciati¢on shotid be found in Sec- 
tion H of the Americat Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and. the 
founding meeting was held on June jo 
wider the chairmanship of Dr Stewart 
Calin, Vice-President of this Sectict, 
This meeting resulted in the formal es- 
tublishiment of an association of authro- 
pologists nnider the nate of the Amern- 
con Anthropological Association, Later 
twoexccutive sessions of the Association 
were held, and on Wednesday, Tuly 2, 
there was a jonit meeting of this Asso- 
elation with Section H, at which inter- 
esting scientific papers were presented! 
and discussed, Promineut among those 
taking purt im the discussions were 
William H. Holtnes, Harlan [. Smith, 
J. Walter Fewkes, J, D. McGuire, and 
Walter Hough, The Association was 
represented in the Conmedl of the Anrert- 
can Association by Professor Holines 
aml Dr George A. Dorsey, The next 
regular meeting of the Association will 
be held at Washington in connection 
with the winter meeting of the American 
Association fer the Advancement of 
Scence, December 29 to Jantiary 5, 1903. 

Although the invitations to the organ- 
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ining meeting were sent to: but forty 
working and teaching anthropologists, 
ote of the mast important wetions taken 
at Pittsbune was that by which it was 
left open to other anthropologtsts who 
aay be moved todo so diting the re 
mannii months af the year to afiiiate 
themselves with the Associntion andl he 
classe as Founders. 

‘The officers elected were the follow- 
ine : 
W J Metsee, President, 

_ FE, W. Putnam, Vice-President for 
[our Vedrs. 

Prouzx Boos, Vice-President for three 
Vears. 

W. H. Holmes, 
twe years. 


Viee-Presadent for 


Nariona GeocrarHic MAGAZINE 


J. W. Powell, Viee-President for-one 
yareat 

George A Dorey, Secretary, 

Roland B. Dixon, Treasurer, 

FF. W. Hodge, Ehtor. 

The. Connell meludes the following 

‘tsons: Fronk Boker, Henry P. Bow- 
itch, A. F. Chamberlain, Stewart Calin, 
Livingston Paorraind, J. Ww niter Fewkes, 
Alice C. Pletcher, J. X. ‘B: Hewitt, 
Walter Hongh, Alés Hrdlicka, A. L. 
Rrocher, George Grant MacCuriy, 
(). FT. Mason, Washington Matthews, 
J. D. MeGuire, Janes Mooney, WW. 
Newell, Frank Rosell, M. H. Saville, 
Harlan L Smith. Prederick Starr, John 
RK. Swanton, Cys ‘Thomas, and KE. 5, 
Wood, 


SPECIAL MAPS 


PUNLISHED BY 


THE 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


Map af the Fhitppines (5 feet 2 inches x 3 feet). 


Preqmtet 


aider the direction of the War Department. 


Map af South Africa (46x33 imches). 


Penpered poder the direction of Hie War Departinent, 


Map of Northeastern China (36x 28 inches |. 


Prepared imiler the ilireetion of the War Department 


Map of the Chinese Empire, Japan, and the Russian-Manchurian Rail- 


way (lix7‘s inches). 
Map of Alaska (28x 24 inches). 


Prepared innder the direction of the VV, 


S. Goilegical Survey, 


A Series of Twelve Maps on the Alaskan Boundary Dispute. 


Prepared iniler the direction of Hon, John W- 


Siule. 


Vosler, ex-Secretary af 


Chart of the World on Mercator’s Projection (48% 27 inches). 


Prenare| tniler the direction. of Che Hiedrozsphic Office. 


Map of Cuba (18x7'> inches). 


Prepired under the direction af. Robert T. Hill. 
A Sesies of Twenty-tive Full-page Charts, showing storm tracks and 


method: af weather forecasting. 


Prepared under the direction ‘of Dr. Willis G. Sinan, Chief 1. 


Bureau. 


Ss. Wenther 
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what SHERLOCK HOLMES 
Aimself says of the Mystery tn 
The Hound of 
the Baskervilles 


“1 tald you tn London, Watson, and [ tell you again 
now, thar we have never had a foeman more worthy at 


Hur stech. 


[ Sherlock Ho ! ! —i i 

Sherlock Flalmes at hi ntl if 
| The a al chin 
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The Hole in the Wall 
By Arthur Morrison 


Author of Tales of Mean Srreets;” 
A Child of the Jago,” ete. 


Against the gnm background of crime and 
misery if the London slums, the two chief 
characters of the novel stand out in bright 
relief. “These are Captain Nat, publican and 
receiver of stolen goods, and his littl grand- 
son Stephen, who is his partner in the own- 
ership of + The Hole in the Wall” @ riversule 
public house around which the story peyolves, 
Throwgh the unconscious miuence at the 
TUT partner, the senior ia daved fromo plor 
that threatens to drag them both down. Added 
to these qualities of powerful realism which 
characterizes) Mr. Morrison's previous work, 
there is hére a subtle sense of the finer qual- 
ties of character that makes this novel casily 
his mitsterpiece. 

Cink, sont, of. Fo 


The Ragged Edge 
A Novel of Ward Politic= 


bringing before the reading public anew author 
F ry ; 
joba TL. MeIntvre 


The authar is tharouchly at home in his 
district. “Che crafty old politician, the ambi- 
tows leader of the “new clement,” the keen, 
cautins, igtornt old voters, the merry- 
hearted, self-respecting Trish pirls of the repidn, 
the tough heelers, the trimmers; floaters, and 
hangers-on are all crenchantly drawn, while the 
scenes of the district ball, the cauews, the pth 
mary, and the election are as red) ascites Mr, 
Melntvte’s novel has those qualities which 
should inttiate the Frasr Nove S&adey with 
an emphatic success, 
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Colonies, One subscription on any given subject will bring notices 
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Next to 
| the Ground THE 


Chranicles of a Countryside FOUR-T RACK 


“Mrs. McCulloch- Williams NEWS 
writes with overflowing knowl- at 








edge and very charmingly ol 
the things of the field and the 
farm, and in ‘Next to the 
Ground’ we find her at her 
best. . . The book is admira- 
ble, and to cotmmend it is but a 
slight return for the pleasure 
we have had in reading it.”"— 
NW, Sun 
Met, $1.20; Aosipotd, £1.42 
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The flanhattan Press-Clipping Bureau 


NEW YORE (Knickerbocker Building) LONDON 


cOR. FIFTH AVENUE AND 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Will stpply you with all personal reference amd clippings on any onbject from all the papers 
and penodicals piblished lere ao alieond. Our large staff of renders cau yather for you tore 


valnabie stiuiterial on any current solfevt than you can yet in at. ifetittie. 


TERMS: 100 clippings, $5.00; 250 clippings, $12.00; so00 clippings, $22.00; 
i,coo clippings, $45.00. 
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TARR and McMURRY 


GEOGRAPHIES 


In Two, Three, and Five Book Form 





33.5 


futraonvucTrory Grloorarny . L : i . 60 ets. 
Comrietze GHoGuArny s . ‘ . 1.00 
Tha set furnishes Hef shorteal course 





Gfe THREE-BOOK SERIES 

Book © (4th and sth years.) Home Geography amd the 

Earth asa Whole . : ; ' 60 cis. 
Boos uo. (6th year.) North Ametca : 75. cts, 
Boom mr. (7th anf Sth years.) Europe and Other Conti- 3 

penta, with Review of North America , . 25 ets, 

TAI set gives the Meal amount for schools with five years 
fudevate to tie subject 





Ghe FIVE-BOOK SERIES 


Past wt (4th year.) Home Geogmpkhy  . : : . 40 cts. 
Paar ou. (5th year.) The Earth asa Whole”. ; . £0. cts. 
Pakr our (6th year.) North America J ' . FS ets: 
Pay ry. (3th year.) South America and Europe - . 50D ct: 
Parr v. (8th yeur.) “Asia and Africa, with Review of 

North America and Local Suppiement - . 90 cts. 

This series das (he some miatertalay the faree-doot sof, differently 
tirided forthe bewe it of free texto deny, sihiol effect 
a great secing Jy buying the douks in {Air uy. 
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Seasonable | ls are showing hosts of 


thugs for personal 

G | and household wses eipe- 
Goods ) Gially designed to render:the 
| present season comfortable 

for | and enjoyable, A full line 
ol necessary articles for per- 

Personal sonal confortand nse anda 
coni plete aszortinent of Sum- 

wer Outing atid Sporting 

Goods and accessories” for 


outdoor and indéor pleasure 
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